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A SITTING PTARMIGAN. 
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Recognition Marks of Birds 


BY ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 
Illustrated by the Author 


N general the markings of animals are believed to be either protective 
I or directive; that is, designed either to hide the animal, or else 

to distinguish it and make it conspicuous or ornamental. 

In the bird world we have many illustrations of both kinds of colora- 
tion in the same individual, for many species are protectively colored while 
sitting and directively while fying. Or, to put it in another way, the 
colors of the upper parts show chiefly when the bird is perching, and 
these are protective; the colors of the lower parts and expanded wings 
are directive, and are seen chiefly in flying. All birds with ample wings 
and habits of displaying them, bear on them distinctive markings; for 
example: Hawks, Owls, Plovers, Gulls, etc. All bird students will recall 
the pretty way in which most of the Plovers let the world know who 
they are. As soon as they alight, they stand for a moment with both 
wings raised straight up to display the beautiful pattern on the wing 
linings; a pattern that is quite different in each kind and that is like 
the national flag of the species, for it lets friend and foe alike know 
what species is displaying it. 

On the other hand, birds like the Hummingbird, whose wings move 
too rapidly for observation, are without color pattern on the under side. 
These markings, no matter which category they belong to, are put on 
the bird first of all to be of service to its own kind. That is certain, 
as certain as the main truth of evolution; for, as Darwin long ago 
stated, if it can be shown that any species has acquired anything that 
is of use only to some other species, then the theory of evolution by 
natural selection must fall to the ground. 

But this does not say that an acquired characteristic may not also be 
of use to another species. Thus the directive and recognition marks of 
the Hawks and Owls as illustrated on my plate are, of course, first to 
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enable the birds of each species to recognize their friends, just as soldiers 
are uniformed so that each may know his own party. But the uniform 
also enables the enemy to distinguish him, so these recognition marks 
enable us to distinguish the birds at an otherwise impossible distance. 

The directive marks of the common northern birds of prey are those 
selected for illustration. The size, shape and general color of the birds, 
as well as the spots, all enter into the plan. Those shown are adults; 
the young in many cases are different, but have nevertheless a recognized 
natural uniform which usually agrees in important features with that of 
its parents. “Thus the white rump-spot is a constant and distinctive 
feature of the Harrier in any plumage. So is the white collar of the 
Horned Owls. The mustaches of Peregrine and Broadwing, and the 
wrist-spot, i. e., the dark splotch on the bend of the wing in the 
Buteo’s and in the tufted Owls, also the breast-band on Swainson’s 
Hawk and the body-band on the Rough-leg (see plate). 

Late one evening as I walked through a marsh a large hawk-like 
bird rose before me. In the dim light I barely made out that it was a 
bird of prey, but as it went off I saw the white spot on the rump and 
that settled it beyond question as a Marsh Hawk or Harrier. 

On another occasion I saw a bird in a tree. Its size and upright 
pose said ‘Hawk.’ On coming nearer its mustache marks said either 
Peregrine or Broadwing. But when it flew, the pointed wing and swift 
flight made certain that it was a Peregrine. Again a young Redtail 
sailed over my head in an opening of the trees. I took it for a young 
Goshawk, but before I tried to ‘collect’ him I saw the wrist-spot that 
labeled him “ Buteo,’ and so let him go. 

The usefulness of the color-spots is increased by another well-known 
law, namely, that the peculiar feature of a species is its most variable 
feature. Thus the greatly developed bill of the long-billed Curlew, the 
beak-horn of the Pelican, the neck of the Swan, the collar of the Loon, 
are much more variable than features that they have in common with 
others of their group. 

So, also, these markings are never twice alike. They keep the same 
general style but differ in detail with each individual, so that the birds 
can recognize each other personally, just as we do our friends by 
peculiarity of feature. 

Of course color-spots are not the only things to be considered; pose, 
flight, voice, locality, probabilities and tricks of attitude all come in to 
help. 

A long reddish bird darted past me to alight in a tree that almost 
concealed him. I thought it a Thrasher, but the deliberate pumping 
of his tail (another recognition mark), taken with his size and color, 
told me at once that it was a Sparrowhawk. 


Recognition Marks of Birds 


~ 


By permission, from ‘The Auk’ 
DIRECTIVE MARKS OF HAWKS AND OWLS 


Marsh Hawk . Swainson's Hawk. . Long-eared Owl. 
Sharp-shinned Hawk. . Broad-winged Hawk. . Short-eared Owl. 
Cooper’s Hawk. . Rough-legged Hawk. . Barred Owl. 
Goshawk. . Duck Hawk. . Screech Owl. 
Red-tailed Hawk. . Pigeon Hawk. . Horned Owl. 
Red-shouldered Hawk. . Sparrow Hawk. . Hawk Owl. 


A long- tailed Hawk, too far away to make certain of, I supposed 
was a Cooper’s, but he alighted on the ground and then I knew it must 
be a Marsh Hawk. 

Each species has its own habits and sounds as well as colors, that 
help in its recognition, but the most useful all-around label-marks are 
those of color-pattern or uniform. 


A Bird of the Season 


BY C. WILLIAM BEEBE, Assistant Curator of Birds, New York Zodlogical Society 


Illustrated by the author 


NE of the finest and rarest bird exhibits in the New York Zodlogi- 
O cal Park is in the dense thicket of trees and tangled undergrowth in 
which the flock of Wild Turkeys find a perfectly congenial home. 

The three hens and the pompous and iris-plumaged old gobbler are as much 
at home as if in the depths of their native forests in Virginia. ‘They are 
more easily observed in winter than in summer, on account of the thick 
growth of sumach, sassafras and grape-vines which has been allowed to 
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grow up in their enclosure, but any time one or more of the Turkeys 
may be seen scratching among the dead leaves or roosting on some high 
limb. 

All of the hens have nested and laid eggs, but two factors have made the 
raising of the young birds a matter of great difficulty, up to the present. 
One of these is a liver disease which has killed a number, and for which no 
treatment has thus far been successful. Wet weather is the second enemy 
from which the newly-hatched chicks have suffered, the slightest wetting 
during the first two or three weeks after hatching proving fatal. 

Last year a raccoon climbed into the inclosure and killed seventeen 
young chicks in a single night, but was captured later, and as a penalty suf- 
fers imprisonment for life. This year, perhaps, as a result of the knowledge 
obtained from costly experience, better success has attended the efforts at 
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rearing these delicate chicks and fewer have been lost through disease. 
Two of the Turkey hens are not good mothers, neglecting the chicks, so 
that it has been found necessary to take the eggs from these Turkeys and 
hatch them under hens, and when the young Turkeys have grown as large 
as their foster-mother, it is amusing to see these large, clumsy fowls rush at 
her when she has found a titbit, often buffeting her roughly between them. 
If at this age they should ever attempt to get under her wings she would 
certainly be lifted off her feet. 

The marvelous way which young Quail and Partridges have of disap- 
pearing and making themselves indistinguishable among the dead leaves has 
often been related, but I hardly thought it possible that these larger cousins 
of the Grouse could be successful in this ruse. On June 14, of this year, a 
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Turkey mother brought off eight chicks from her nest of leaves near the 
center of the range, and they were allowed to remain in the enclosure a day 
before being removed to the pheasant-breeding coops away from rats and 
other vermin. In catching the young birds no precautions were taken, ex- 
cept to drive the hen Turkey and chicks to an opening in the undergrowth 
and then separate the mother from her brood. Two of the young birds 
were picked up, but ten minutes’ search failed to discover a trace of the 
remaining six, although it was certain that they were within a radius of five 
feet. It was necessary to allow the two captured chicks to go, and then 
drive the mother to the spot, whereupon, at her low cluck, the entire six 
appeared as if by magic. She was then driven against a perpendicular cliff 
of rock and with the help of a third man and about five minutes’ search, all 
eight birds were secured. This year one of the Turkeys nested a second 
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time and began incubating on July 7, another proof of how perfectly the 
environment of the birds is suited to their habits. 

When in the mornings, the old monarch of the flock struts back and 
forth on the fallen tree near the entrance of the enclosure, pompously 
swelling out his breast, and with trailing wings utters his mellow, “ gobble- 
gobble-gobble,” he makes a beautiful picture, the sun reflecting iridescent 
hues from each copper- and bronze-tinted feather. No ordinary barnyard 
Thanksgiving reminder, this, but a true native of American forests, who 
with wolves and panthers has been driven or exterminated from all except 
the more inaccessible corners of the country. May his descendants increase 
and live long to enjoy the security and admiration which their quarters in 
the New York Zodlogical Park assures them. 


Mockingbird Notes 


BY MRS. LUCY GOULD BALDWIN 


Illustrated by A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 


PAIR of Mockingbirds passed last winter in my flower garden, at 
A Baldwin, Louisiana. They were fed daily on the porch and be- 
came so tame that they would pick up crumbs when we were only 

a few feet from them. 

Earlier than usual, as the weather was warm and pleasant, they began 
preparations for housekeeping. A low trellis with a tangle of vines was 
chosen as the site of their loosely constructed nest of sticks lined with hair, 
and on March 25 it contained four eggs. April 5 three of the eggs had 
hatched, the remaining one proving unfertile, and ten days later the three 
young birds left the nest. 

About May 1 we missed the female, and the male alone fed the fledg- 
lings. However, he frequently pecked them and soon drove them viciously 
out of the garden. 

May 5 the same nest contained five eggs, which were evidently the prop- 
erty of the birds that had already raised one brood in it, and on May 17 
four of the eggs hatched, the period of incubation, therefore, being about 
twelve days. On May 29, or, when 12 days old, two of the young left the 
nest, having been in it two days longer than the first brood. One of the 
four fell a victim to some enemy in the early morning. 

On June 7 and 8 the female was seen occasionally, but was indifferent 
to her young, who were fed by the male early and late. On June 10 and 11 
these observations were repeated. By the 16th they required less active care 
and on the 19th came to pick up crumbs from the ‘side-board’ we had 
placed on the piazza for the old birds. June 20 the young disappeared and 
the old birds were seen carrying sticks and Spanish ‘ moss’ into a ‘ sweet 
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olive’ shrub about one and a half feet from the ground, where they con- 
structed a new nest which on the 23d contained one egg, on the 24th 
two, and on the 26th four, this completing the set. 

The male, who for weeks had uttered only the harsh, unmusical call 
characteristic of the species, now sang beautifully in the early morning. 

The fate of the last nest we unfortunately do not know, as on June 28 
we left for the season, but the observations already made show that at least 
three families were started by this pair of Mockingbirds in a season. 


Copyright by A. Radclyffe Dugmore Photographed from life 
YOUNG MOCKINGBIRDS 


A Christmas Bird Census 


The interest aroused by BiRD-LorRE’s Christmas Bird Census last year 
(see BinD-LorE for December, 1900, and February, 1901) suggests a repe- 
tition of this modern development of the ‘Side Hunt,’ on December 25, 
1901, when we hope those of our readers who have the opportunity will 
take to the field and send us, the same day, the results of their observa- 
tions. Such reports should be headed by a brief statement of the character 
of the weather, the force and direction of the wind, hour of starting, with 
the temperature, and of returning. Then should follow, in the order of the 
A. O. U. ‘Check-List,’ a list of the species of birds seen, with exactly or 
approximately the number of individuals of each species recorded. 


A New Device for Securing Birds’ Pictures 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


With photographs from nature by the author 


dar success of Mr. George A. Shiras, 
of Pittsburg, in securing photographs 
of deer by means of an automatic appara- 
tus whereby the animal photographed virtually took 
its own picture has suggested the employment of a 
not dissimilar plan in procuring photographs of birds. aa incline 
Though not familiar with Mr. Shiras’ methods BIRD-PERCH 
and with no experience in his special field of work, 
it nevertheless seems evident that with an animal 
as strong as a deer no difficulty would be en- 
countered in so arranging a string or trip-line that 
the deer in striking it would readily spring a cam- 
era shutter. In the case of small birds, however, no 
success was had in making what might be called a 
‘camera trap’ until electricity was employed; then 
with the assistance of Messrs. Rowley and Schneider, at the American 
Museum of National History, a design was evolved, which, in practice, 
seems to possess some merit. 


BLUEBIRD ON ELECTRIC PERCH 


It was soon found that if the circuit was completed and the picture 
made the moment the bird alighted on what may be called the ‘trigger’ 
of the trap, the picture would represent a bird in motion with wings flap- 
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ping or folding almost in the face of the camera, and it was therefore 
found necessary to devise some means by which the exposure could be 
deferred until the bird was in repose. The result is shown in the accom- 
panying figures. When the bird alights upon the perch a, the check 
resting on the wheel 4 is removed and as the wheel revolves the: heav- 
ier of two weights c, sliding on rods, descends and enters d and e, the 
negative and positive poles of a dry battery. The circuit is thus closed 
and by means of a small electro-magnet on the camera the shutter is 
released and exposure made. 

How the bird is to be induced to alight on the perch is a problem which 
each user of this modern development of a bird trap must solve for himself. 

The accompanying pictures of Bluebirds were obtained by placing the 
perch near their nest; the camera was then focused on it and the whole 
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affair left until, on returning, the shutter was found to have been sprung, 
when the exposed plate—representing, potentially, the trapped bird—was 
removed, a new one introduced and the ‘trap’ set for another capture. 
No other trial has as yet been made, but in addition to its use near 
nests, the apparatus could doubtless be employed with success in large 
fields or meadows frequented by Hawks, or, carrying the comparison with a 
trap still further, it might be baited with meat, seeds, or fruit which would 
induce birds to alight on the perch and unconsciously leave their image. 


Bird-Life in the Klondike 


BY TAPPAN ADNEY 


Author of ‘The Klondike Stampede,’ etc. 


T is less from the point of view of the naturalist than of the miner 
that I know the birds of Klondike—we were all ‘ miners,’ in a 
sense, who went to Klondike in the midst of that unparalleled ex- 

citement. So strenuous were the exertions required to keep body and 
soul together that there was small time to think of anything which did 
not supply one with food or raiment. We were somewhat like the 
savage who names only conspicuous and useful birds, and throws aside 
the rest as unworthy of notice. In summer many birds might escape 
observation; in winter, in the dead silence of arctic winter, it would 
seem, surely, that no stir of any kind would fail to be noticed. Yet a 
trained observer, the author of one of the best books relating to the 
human affairs of that country, who used to pass my cabin on Bonanza 
creek almost daily, has written: “The Raven and the little Starling are 
the only birds, except the game birds, that one ever sees or hears for 
eight long, dreary months.’ ‘Game birds’ doubtless means Ptarmigan; 
‘Starling,’ I cannot guess. Surely a short list. 

In the Raven, however, he has pointed out what I should call ‘the 
bird of the Klondike.’ In winter and in summer this great Corvus is 
everywhere seen and its hollow, metallic ‘#/onk’ is the most characteristic 
sound. Conspicuous its black flapping against the white snows, its 
uncanny croak falling upon the ear; to the traveler along the dreary 
wastes of the frozen Yukon, it seems so fitting a part of the somber 
landscape that the impression is not readily effaced. Partaking of the 
cautious disposition of its relative of the cornfield, nevertheless in winter 
it visits the cabin yards of the miners in search of the few waste morsels 
of food and it follows the hunters and the roving bands of wolves, feed- 
ing on the offal of moose and reindeer which they kill. But it ever 
remains a mystery how life is sustained during those long, dreary months. 
In summer they build their nests and rear their young upon the tall 
inaccessible cliffs which line the Upper Yukon. 

Had I known my friend was about to write, virtually, ‘there are no 
birds in Klondike,’ I could have taken him, almost any day in winter, 
to the door of my cabin and this is what he might have seen and heard. 
First let me describe the spot: 

Bonanza creek, coursing through a V-shaped cleft in the almost 
barren hills, reaches the broad alluvial valley of the Klondike river. This 
flat is covered with tall spruce, many being a foot in diameter, and 
growing as thickly together as anywhere in the world. Among the 
evergreens are thickets of small white birches, nowhere whiter or more 
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beautiful. The creek, reaching this wooded flat, winds from side to side, 
its bed only a few feet below the level and fringed with alders, which are 
here trees rather than bushes. The trail cut through the woods for the 
dog teams from Dawson to the mines, strikes the creek half a mile from 
the river and thence follows the frozen creek-bed. Where trail and 
creek meet stands our cabin, surrounded by evergreens and birches. The 
branches of the evergreens sag beneath the weight of snow which there 
is not a breath of air to dislodge. Red squirrels have left their trails 
from tree to tree on the snow, exactly as in a forest in Canada. As we 
open the door and step out into the sharp, keen air, a soft ‘ took, took’ 
is heard and a Quaker-gray body which has been hopping about the 
door-yard flies to a limb near by, and is answered by other soft sounds. 
Presently another gray breast is seen approaching by short flights through 
the spruces. The miner calls them ‘camp robbers.’ We know them 
as Moosebirds, or Canada Jays, and recognize here in the wilds of 
Klondike the same confiding, impudent fellow as in the woods of Maine. 
They are fairly plentiful, and in their silent travels they frequently visit 
the cabins of the miners. ‘There was one which used to peck regularly 
at the single pane of glass which served for the window of a miner’s 
cabin on Eldorado. Regularly three times a day he came, and I was 
told that he never varied from his' time by more than ten minutes. It 
was starvation time; pork, flour, dried apples and a few beans were 
about all the two men had who lived in that cabin, but the little fellow 
in gray never went away without something. 

Ere the ‘ robbers’ have departed, there is a snapping sound overhead, 
and bits of cone come tumbling down upon the cabin roof. It is a flock of 
White-winged Crossbills, gathering their daily provender. A little way off 
is heard the familiar ‘dee, dee, dee’ of the common Chickadee. A Raven 
flying up creek gives voice at intervals to his ‘ é/onk.’ 

These were the sounds that I had always about my camp. As the days 
grew lighter flocks of Redpolls, with pink breasts and crimson caps, came 
about, feeding in the trees. During the winter I wandered much over the 
country, one time with a roving band of Indian hunters on the far reaches 
of Klondike, and never at any time by day was I out of sight or sound of 
birds; while as the spring sun rose higher above the southern horizon the 
woods at times seemed alive with birds. Nowhere have I seen Crossbills 
and Redpolls so plentiful and noisy. One Blue Grouse, the only one I saw 
or heard of, as well as a few Canada Grouse, I added to my scant larder. 
One day about the last of April, I heard a drumming near the camp, and a 
few days later, when the snow was thawing in patches, I saw, upon stepping 
outside, standing upon a log in a bare spot under a tree a drummer (Ruffed 
Grouse). Several days later I found another, also a drummer, on the same 
spot, showing that I had built my house by a favorite drumming-log. Of 
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the Grouse family, however, the only species really plentiful is the Ptarmi- 
gan. Upon the bald, wind-swept tops of the highest hills alone they are 
found (never, as I am aware, in the sheltered valleys) in flocks of thirty or 
more, feeding upon a small red berry with which the ground is covered. In 
winter their tracks, like those of chickens in a barn-yard, may be seen run- 
ning hither and thither over the snow. Their pure white color at this sea- 
son makes them inconspicuous objects, a fact which they seem to realize, 
as they often permit an approach to within a few yards. 

Seasons change rapidly in the far north, and at the approach of March 
(the pleasantest month of the year) the earth springs suddenly into life. 
The snow fades from the southern hillsides at the magic touch of the sun. 
The snow falls from the trees. Day by day the stream of water on the 
frozen watercourses grows in volume, and the ground is bare in many places 
in the woods. By the roth of April, Crossbills are mated, and their sweet, 
melodious love songs are heard from the upper twigs of the young spruces. 
Every tree along the wooded bottoms seems to pour forth some sound of 
gladness. The Redpolls, still in large flocks, sing as they work among the 
birch buds a song that resembles that of the American Goldfinch. Snow- 
buntings from southward are seen scurrying over the snow in the opens. 
By the first of May the creeks are torrents, the rivers ready to burst their 
bonds of ice, and Ducks and Geese are seen on their bosom. The first 
week in May, the migration is on. In the woods now about my camp 
what a medley of sound! No birdshop, no spot in Central Park at the 
height of migration shows more bird-life and sound than this bit of woods of 
a warm spring morning. Overhead the ubiquitous Raven. The familiar 
‘ tsill-up’ of the Red - shafted Flicker resounds from afar. The cheery, 
cheery, cheer-up of the Robin, the murmuring tremulous note of the rare 
Bohemian Waxwing, resembling so much our well - known Cedarbird in 
both appearance and notes as to mislead the unwary; the jangling notes of 
scores of handsome Rusty Grackles walking along the margins of the water. 
From the undergrowth the chipper of White-crowned Sparrows and Jun- 
cos; the lisping tsif of Yellow-rumped Warblers; the slender wiry notes of 
an unknown Thrush—all these mingled with the melody of Crossbills and 
Linnets in one grand chorus! 


On Hearing a Winter Wren Sing in Winter 
By LYNN TEW SPRAGUE 


When wintry winds through woodlands blow 
And naked tree-tops shake and shiver ; 
While all the paths were bound in snow, 
And thick ice chains the merry river, 
One little feathered denizen, 
A plump and nut-brown winter wren, 
Sings of spring-time even there — 
" Tsip-twis-ch-e-e-e cheerily-cheerily-dare ”— 
Who could listen and despair ? 


Charmed with the sweetness of his strain, 
My heart found cheer in winter’s bluster ; 
The leafless wood was fair again, 
Its ice-gems sparkled with new luster. 
The tiny, trembling, tinkling throat 
Poured forth despair’s sure antidote, 
No leafy June hears sweeter note — 
" Tsip-twis-ch-e-e-e cheerily-cheerily-dare ” 
The essence of unspoken prayer. 


“CAUGHT IN THE ACT” 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker feeding on sap of mountain oak. Photographed from nature by Dr. Thos. S. Roberts at 
Minneapolis, Minn., June 20, 1901 
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For Teachers and Students 
How to Name the Birds 


STUDIES OF THE’ FAMILIES OF PASSERES 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
FIRST PAPER 


URING the past year Binp-LorE has published a series of articles 

D on “Birds and Seasons” * which, with “Suggestions for the Season’s 

Study” and “ Suggestions for the Season’s Reading,” were designed to 

tell the student what birds he might expect to find during each month 

in the year and to call his attention, in due time, to the more charac- 

teristic phases of bird-life as they were developed. It is now proposed 
to supplement these articles with a series of papers on identification. 

It may well be questioned whether, in view of the numerous text- 
books which have been especially prepared to assist beginners in naming 
birds, anything can be written which will further simplify the problem of 
identification, but the receipt, almost daily, of descriptions of birds which 
the observer is unable to find in any manual encourages a further attempt 
to lighten the labors of the student of ‘birds through an opera-glass.’ 

The Importance of a Comprehensive Grasp of the Subject.—If the student 
can only be induced to survey the ornithological field, at least superficially, 
before entering it he will find his way wonderfully simplified. The path 
to a knowledge of birds is. by no means so tortuous as those-who tread 
it in the dark believe. Our birds are not unlimited in number — they 
are all included in our text-books; no new species, in the United States 
at least, remain to be discovered, and if instead of attempting to identify 
a bird by aimlessly turning the pages of a book with a hope that some- 
thing like your rather vague mental image may be seen in the illustrations, 
the student will devote a few hours to memorizing the characters on which 
the families of birds are based, he will find the knowledge gained of service 
to him every time he essays to name a bird. 

The Families of Land-birds.— Omitting, for the present, all reference 
to water-birds, few of which come within the range of the average bird 
student’s glasses, we have left in North America, east of the Mississippi, 
the following eight orders and thirty-two families of birds: 


Order I. Chicken-like Birds. GALLINZ 


FaMILy 1. Grouse, PARTRIDGES, etc. Tetraonide. 9 species. 
FAMILY 2. TURKEYS, etc. Phasianida. 1 species. 


* Bird-life near Boston,” by Ralph Hoffmann; “ Bird-life near New York City,” by Frank M. Chapman; “ Bird- 
life near Philadelphia,” by Witmer Stone; “Bird-life near Oberlin, Ohio,” by Lynds Jones; “Bird-life near 
Chicago,” by Benjamin T. Gault; “ Bird-life in California,” by C. A. Keeler and Lyman Belding. 
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Order II. Pigeons. COLUMB& 
FAMILY 3. PiGeoNns. Columbide. 8 species. 


Order III. Hawks and Owls. RAPTORES 


FAMILY 4. AMERICAN VULTURES. Cathartide. 2 species. 

FAMILY 5. Fatcons, Hawks and Eacues. Falconida. 26 species. 
FAMILY 6. Barn Owts. Strigida. 1 species. 

FAMILY 7. Hornep Ow Ls, Hoot Owls, etc. Bubonida. 11 species. 


Order IV. Macaws, Parrots, Paroquets, etc. PSITTACE 
FaMILy 8. Parrots and Paxoquets. Psittacide. 1 species. 


Order V. Cuckoos, Kingfishers, etc.. COCCYGES 


FaMILy 9. Cucxoos. Cuculida. 3 species. 
FAMILY 10. KINGFISHERS. Alcedinide. 1 species. 


Order VI. Woodpeckers. PICI 
FAMILY 11. WooppEckers. Picid@. 11 species. 


Order VII. Goatsuckers, Swifts, and Hummingbirds. MACROCHIRES 


FAMILY 12. GOATSUCKERS. Caprimulgide. 3 species. 
FAMILY 13. Swirts. Micropodide. 1 species. 
FAMILY 14. HUMMINGBIRDS. Trochilida.. 1 species. 


Order VIII. Perching Birds. PASSERES 


FAMILY 15. FLYCATCHERS. Tyrannid@. 10 species. 

FaMILy 16. Larks. Alaudidea. 1 species. : 
FAMILY 17. Crows and Jays. Corvide. 6 species. 

FaMILy 18. STARLINGS. Sturnide. 1 species. 

FAMILY 19. BLACKBIRDS, ORIOLES, etc. Icteride. 10 species. 
FAMILY 20. SPARROWS, FINCHES, etc. Fringillida. 44 species. 
FAMILY 21. TANAGERS. Tanagrida. 2 species. 

FAMILY 22. SwaLitows. Hirundinide. 7 species. 

FAMILY 23. WaAxwincs. Ampelide. 2 species. 

FAMILY 24. SHRIKES. Laniida. 2 species. 

FAMILY 25. Vireos. Vireonida. 8 species. 

FAMILY 26. WarsLers. Mniotiltide. 39 species. 

FAMILY 27. Pipits and Wactaits. Motacillide. i species. 
FAMILY 28. WRENS, THRASHERS, etc. Troglodytide. 9 species. 
FAMILY 29. CREEPERS. Certhiida. 1 species. 

FAMILY 30. TITMICE and NUTHATCHES. Paride. 7 species. 
FAMILY 31. KINGLETS and GNATCATCHERS. Sylviide. 3 species. 
FAMILY 32. THRUSHES, BLUEBIRDS, etc. Turdide. 8 species. 


Now, without attempting to make a key to these thirty-two fami- 
lies, let us eliminate those which are known to every one and those which 
in practice may be recognized at sight. 

For example, no difficulty will be experienced in at once referring to 
its proper family a Partridge, Bob-white, Turkey, Dove or Pigeon, Hawk 
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or Owl, Parrot, Kingfisher, Woodpecker, Nighthawk or Whippoorwill, 
Hummingbird or Chimney Swift. Exclusive of the Perching Birds, then, 
there are left only the Cuckoos. The two Cuckoos found north of Florida 
are long, slender birds with long tails tipped with white, slightly curved 
bills, two toes directed forward and two backward, and may be easily 
distinguished from the birds of other families. 


LEAST FLYCATCHER 


Life size, to show details of external structure 


Nine of the ten orders and fourteen of the thirty-two families of 
land-birds are thus disposed of, leaving us only with the order, Passeres 
or Perching Birds, and its eighteen families. 

Before outlining, however, the principal characteristics of these families 
a word should be said on the 


Necessity of Careful, Definite Observation.— It may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered unnecessary to insist on seeing a bird before attempting to name 
it, but when one receives such descriptions as “a small rather brownish 
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bird,” or even “a little bird that said ‘dee, dee,’” it is evident that, at 
least, some bird students do not appreciate the need of observation! Com- 
parison of a man’s description of a bride’s costume, as “some sort of white 
stuff,” with a woman’s detailed analysis of its satin, tulle and lace will 
illustrate very well the difference between the right and wrong way of 
recording a bird’s appearance.. 

There are a few birds, it is true, that possess some striking characteristic 
mark by which alone they may be known, but in most instances a careful 
statement of a bird’s size, shape of its bill, and its color is an essential 
to its certain identification. Descriptions of this kind can be made, as a 
rule, only by the aid of an opera- or field-glass, and only when the bird 
is before you. Both as a convenience and as a means of directing your 
attention to the points on which information is desired, it is advisable to 
have in the field description blank books in which a page may be devoted 
to each strange bird, somewhat as follows: 


Locality 


Length (tip of bill to end of tail) 
Size and shape of bill 

Length and shape of tail 
Forehead 


It is not, of course, always possible to see a bird with sufficient exact - 
ness to enable one to fill out a blank of this nature, but until you can 
answer the questions this outline calls for you have not clearly seen the bird, 
and must not be surprised, therefore, if both your own efforts and those 
of some ornithological friend fail to make known its identity. On the 
other hand, a blank of this kind, properly filled, will usually furnish an 


BirD-LORE has prepared for the use of students a 32-page covered “Field Identification Blank,” based on 
the above outline. It contains a chart of a bird, giving the names of its external parts, and, for ready reference, 
a printed 6-inch rule. This booklet may be obtained from BirD-LORE’S printers, the J. Horace McFarland Co., 
Box 655, Harrisburg, Pa., for ten cents, postage paid. 
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unfailing means of ascertaining the identity of its subject. But as a pre- 
liminary to the attempt to name one of the species of passerine land-birds 
of eastern North America let us, as suggested above, try to learn something 
of the eighteen families they represent. 


ORDER PASSERES 


FAMILY 1. FLYCATCHERS. Tyrannida@. 10 species. 


Range.—A distinctively American family numbering nearly 400 species, 
which, during the summer, are distributed from Alaska and Labrador to 
Patagonia, one species being resident in the Galapagos. Of the ten 
species found east of the Mississippi only one, the Phoebe, occurs during 
the winter, when it ranges from the Carolinas southward. 

Season North of Virginia. —The Phoebe, which has just been spoken 
of as the only Flycatcher to winter in the eastern United States, reaches 
the vicinity of New York city the latter part of March and remains until 
the latter part of October. It is followed in the spring by the Least 
Flycatcher, which comes the latter part of April, and is preceded in the 
fall by the Wood Pewee, which remains until October 1. With the 
exception of the Phoebe, then, Flycatchers are present in the latitude of 
New York city only from about April 26 to October 1. 

Color.—The prevailing color of Flycatchers is olive-green or gray above, 
whitish or olivaceous below, the sexes usually being alike. There are 
numerous marked exceptions to this style of coloration among tropical 
forms, but our ten species conform to the general rule in being olive-green 
or gray above, white or olivaceous, or in some instances strongly suffused 
with yellowish below. These colors are distributed in large masses, there 
being no streaks or spots, the white terminal band on the Kingbird’s 
tail and its concealed orange-red crest being the most striking markings. 

Size.—Flycatchers vary in length from about 3 to 16 inches in the Scissor- 
tail; our species fall between these extremes, the smallest, the Least Fly- 
catcher, averaging slightly less than 534 inches in length; the largest, 
the Crested Flycatcher, averaging 9 inches in length. Though half an 
inch shorter, the Kingbird is probably heavier than the Crested Flycatcher. 

External Structure.— The most noticeable and characteristic external 
feature of Flycatchers is a broad, flat bill, ho»ked at the tip, and wider than 
high at the base, where it is more or less thickly beset with outward 
projecting bristles. The tail is square or slightly notched, the wings rather 
pointed, the second to the fourth primaries being the longest; the feathers 
of the crown are somewhat lengthened, forming, when raised, a small 
crest; the tarsus is rounded behind as well as in front. 

Appearance and Habits.—Flycatchers in life sit erect, often with the 
crest slightly raised, giving to them a certain look of big-headedness which 
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is eminently characteristic. Their food of insects is captured on the wing 
by a sudden dart from a perch, to which they usually return. While 
waiting for their prey the wings are often drooped, and in some species 
the tail is frequently wagged. 

Song.— By the systematist the Flycatchers are spoken of as “songless 
Passeres.” That is, while agreeing in structure with other perching 
birds in most respects, they differ from them in possessing a less highly 
developed syrinx or lower larynx —the voice-making organ. Naturally, 
the birds with the best instrument can and do produce the sweetest, 
most intricate music, but it does not follow that those which are not so 
well provided are silent. Song, therefore, in proportion to the develop- 
ment of the musical apparatus is as much a possession of the Flycatchers 
as it is of the Thrushes. They sing, but they do not sing so well as 
their talented distant relatives. Indeed, the songs of Flycatchers, reflecting 
their imperfect instruments, are primitive in character. 


What Bird is This? 

Field Description..—Length, 5.90 in. Crown streaked chestnut and black, with an ashy medium line; nape 
grayish; back streaked with rufous, buff, and black, wings and tail more or less rufous; under parts whitish, ashy 
-on the breast, brownish on the sides; abdomen whitish. 

Nore.—Each number of Birp-Lore will contain a photograph, from specimens in 
the American Museum of Natural History, of some comparatively little-known bird, 
or little-known plumage, the name of which will be withheld until the succeeding 
number of the magazine. 

The species figured in October is Nelson’s Sparrow. 


For Doung Odservers 


My Bird Restaurant 


BY EDMUND W. SINNOTT (Aged 13), Bridgewater, Mass. 


()*. of the best ways to study birds in winter is to attract them 
around your home. I did this very successfully last winter by 

tying bits of suet to the trees near our house and by scattering 
crumbs upon the ground. I put out a few pieces of meat one morning, 
and the next day this was discovered by a Downy Woodpecker, and soon 
the news spread all over birddom that a great free lunch had come to 
town. 

One of my regular guests is the Chickadee. He is around early, and 
stays near by all day. He is the merriest bird I ever saw, and is always 
singing—rain, snow or fair weather. He seems to be content with the 
few pieces that he can find on the ground, if a larger bird is at the 
piece in the tree. He also delights in the little boxful of tidbits that I 
have placed among the branches of the tree. He very seldom comes 
alone, but generally has several of his companions with him. 

Another regular guest is the White-breasted Nuthatch. It is very 
interesting to watch him eat. He will stand with his head downward, 
bending his body far back, and delivering two or three hard blows. If he 
breaks a piece off, he will put it in a crevice of the bark where it can be 
properly supported as he eats it. He has a very harsh, nasal call — guank, 
quank — by which he may be recognized when he arrives. 

Almost any time when I look from my window, I can see a Downy 
Woodpecker at some of the meat. There are four of them, two males 
and two females. I fear that Mr. Woodpecker, in each case, is a hen- 
pecked husband; for whenever he is at the meat and Mrs. Woodpecker 
arrives, he always gets out of the way as fast as he can. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. are very selfish, and will not let any of the other birds come near 
while they are eating. They can be told apart quite easily, for Mr. 
Downy has a bright scarlet patch on the back of his head, while in Mrs. 
it is lacking. 

Another guest, who is not quite so regular in his coming, is the Brown 
Creeper. He is a very dainty little bird, and does not stop and gorge him- 
self as the Woodpeckers do, but takes a delicate mouthful of suet and 
then goes on, hitching up the trunk in little jerks, investigating every 
nook and cranny of the bark in his search for insects’ eggs and larve. 
He is never still, even when eating some choice tidbit he has found, but 
is always restless. 
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These four come almost every day, but besides these I sometimes see 
English and Tree Sparrows after the crumbs upon the ground. With 
them sometimes come the beautiful little Juncos, with their slaty gray 
vests and white shirt-fronts. 

I have not yet induced a Hairy Woodpecker or a Flicker, who are 
both cousins of the Downy, to come to my restaurant, and I do not 
as yet number among my guests the Bluejay or the Crow. All of these 
are among our common winter birds, but I suspect that the last two 
would be unwelcome at the lunch counter: they are so large and domi- 
neering that they would be likely to crowd out many of the smaller birds. 

I shall probably remain in the hotel business another season, and hope 
to have other guests, like the Goldfinch in his winter coat, the Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, Purple Finch, and others of the rarer winter birds. 


A WOODPECKER PATRON 


A Prize Offered 


BirD-LORE proposes to offer a series of prizes to Young Observers of 
fourteen years or younger, who send the best accounts of the habits of certain 
common birds. ‘The first bird will be the crow. For the best article of 
between 700 and 800 words on the crow we will give a copy of Seton- 
Thompson’s ‘ Lives of the Hunted,’ or some other book of equal value. 
The manuscript should be in our hands not later than January 1, 1902. 


Potes from Field and Stuvp 


Taming a Nuthatch 


In my daily walks through Central Park, 
New York city, last winter I saw two, and 
sometimes three White-breasted Nuthatches 
together, presumably always the same indi- 
viduals. They first drew my attention by 
flying to the ground for nuts that might be 
thrown to them. Later [ noticed that some- 
where in my walk I always met them, one 
or both making their presence known by the 
familiar call best expressed in words by 


TAMING A NUTHATCH 
Photographed from nature 


yank-yank-yank. Finally I got the impres- 
sion that they must know me, perhaps be- 
cause of my invariable custom of having 


food with me to throw to the birds. I found 
that not only would they fly to the ground 
for the nut but, what was still more clever, 
catch it on the wing, thereby, perhaps, turn- 
ing a complete somersault in the endeavor. 
After a week if I came near enough for the 
female to reach the nut from the trunk of the 
tree where she would cling, she would take 
it from my hand and fly quickly away. At 
last she gained confidence enough to alight 
on my hand and after that whenever I went 


to the park that bird, and its mate also, for 
I think they share the feast, found and 
greeted me. I am quite sure she enjoyed 
the performance as much as I did, for she no 
longer seemed in such a hurry to get away, 
but stayed for a moment. Then she would 
fly to some tree to deposit the nut in a crev- 
ice of the bark either to eat immediately or 
to conceal it, as do the squirrels, for future 
use. I suspect the Downy Woodpeckers 
knew the secret, for I have frequently seen 
two, and sometimes three, following the 
Nuthatches, searching the trees where the 
food had been hidden. I have wished so 
many times I could know the bird at sight 
as quickly as she does me, for I was always 
the one to be called and when she saw me 
coming toward her she would come to the 
nearest tree and run down the trunk head 
foremost ready to fly to my hand as soon as 
I held it out to her.—E. M. Meap, New 
York City. 


A Ptarmigan’s Nest 
‘ (See Frontispiece) 

The photograph of the sitting White- 
tailed Ptarmigan shown in the frontispiece 
of this number of Birp-Lore was taken 
June 19, 1901, just above timber line on a 
spur of Mt. Evans, in Clear Creek county, 
Colorado. 

The nest was discovered by accident after 
searching for one for a month at a time every 
year for nine years, although I frequently 
found nests «after the young were hatched 
and many broods of young birds were seen. 
This nest was marked and then located 
three steps and one foot from a given spot, 
but when I returned with my camera I took 
the three steps and looked a number of min- 
utes for the bird without seeing it. I was 
then on the point of stepping over it, when 
the eye of the bird was seen. The bird made 
no attempt to leave the nest but relied entirely 
on her wonderfully protective colors to escape 
observation, and nine exposures were made 
without her leaving the nest. —Evan Lewis, 
Idaho Springs, Colorado. 
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Nesting of Crossbills 


[Sir James M. Le Moine, of Quebec, well known for 
his works on Canadian birds, sends us the following in- 
teresting note by a personal friend on the breeding of 
Crossbills in March.—Ep.| 


“Quebec, 25th March, 1rgor. 

“Dear Sir JAMES: About ten days ago 
I happened to be with a friend in the 
woods, in the vicinity of the Grand Lac, 
Bastonnais. In the course of one trip we 
had to visit several lumber camps and were 
told by choppers that they had during the 
winter, in February and March, cut down 
many spruce and fir trees containing nests 
full of young birds. We refused to believe 
the story unless we saw the ‘young birds’ 
with our own eyes. 

“At one of the camps we found a man 
who told us that he would endeavor to find 
a nest that he had thrown aside a few 
days before which contained three young 
birds. He was away for a short time and 
returned with one of the young. It was 
only partially fledged and had been hatched. 
I should say, about ten days previously. 
The young bird was not a Pine Grosbeak, 
but a Crossbill, of which there were thou- 
sands all over that section of the country. 
The cock birds were in their courting dress 
—little balls of scarlet— and singing all 
day as in early June. The nests are made 
of moss, about the size of a football, walls 
about two inches thick and a small hole for 
the happy pair to enter their snug little 
home. Sincerely yours, 

“E. Jory De Lorsiniere.” 


Nineteenth Annual Congress of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union 


The Nineteenth Annual Congress of the 
A. O. U. was held at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History November 11-14, 
1901. The attendance was large, the pro- 
gram, which will be found on the following 
page of Birp-Lore, was interesting, and the 
meeting, like all A. O. U. meetings, was 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

At the business meeting of Active Mem- 
bers, held on the evening of November 11, 
the following officers were reelected: 

President, C. Hart Merriam; Vice-Pres- 


idents, Charles B. Cory, C. F. Batchelder; 
Secretary, John H. Sage; Treasurer, Wil- 
liam Dutcher. Members of the Council: 
Frank M. Chapman, Ruthven Deane, 
Jonathan Dwight, Jr., A. K. Fisher, 
E. W. Nelson, Thomas G. Roberts, Wit- 
mer Stone. 

The by-laws of the Union were so 
amended that the class heretofore known as 
Active Members, the number of which is 
restricted to fifty, became Fellows, and a new 
class of membership, known as Members, 
intermediate between Fellows and Associates, 
and restricted to seventy-five in number, was 
established. The classes of memberships 
composing the Union are now, therefore, 
as follows: Fellows, who must be residents 
of America, restricted to fifty in number; 
Honorary Fellows, usually residents of a 
foreign country, restricted to twenty-five in 
number; Corresponding Fellows, restricted 
to one hundred in number; Members, re- 
stricted to seventy-five in number; Asso- 


ciates, membership unlimited in number. 
The following Fellows were elected : 

Outram Bangs, Boston, Mass.; F. E. L. 

Beal, Washington, D. C.; L. B. Bishop, 


New Haven, Conn.; Joseph Grinnell, Palo 
Alte, Cal.; T. S. Palmer, Washington, 
D. C., leaving only one vacancy, there 
being now forty-nine Fellows. 

Fifty-five Members were elected, leaving 
twenty vacancies in this new class. Their 
names and addresses are as follows: 

Francis H. Allen, Boston, Mass.; H. P. 
Attwater, Houston, Texas; Mrs. Florence 
Merriam Bailey, Washington, D. C.; 
Vernon Bailey, Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam L. Baily, Philadelphia, Pa.; Chester 
Barlow, Santa Clara, Cal.; Prof. George 
E. Beyer, New Orleans, La.; Frank Bond, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming; Clement S. Brimley, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Herbert Brown, Yuma, 
Arizona; Prof. Lawrence Bruner, Lincoln, 
Neb.; William Alanson Bryan, Honolulu, 
H. Ids.; Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa.; 
Amos W. Butler, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
George K. Cherrie, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
John N. Clark, Saybrook, Conn.; Frank 
S. Daggett, Pasadena, Cal. ; Walter Deane, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. Barton W. Ever- 
man, Washington, D. C.; John Fannin, 
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Victoria, B. C.; Walter Kenrick Fisher, 
Stanford University, Cal.; James H. Flem- 
ing, Toronto, Can. ; Louis Agassiz Fuertes, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Manly Hardy, Brewer, 
Maine; Ralph Hoffmann, Belmont, Mass. ; 
William Augustus Jeffries, Boston, Mass. ; 
Rev. Herbert K. Job, Kent, Connecticut; 
Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio; Prof. David 
Starr Jordan, Stanford University, Cal.; 
Sylvester D. Judd, Washington, D. C.; 
George H. Mackay, Nantucket, Mass. ; 
John W. Mailliard, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Joseph Méailliard, San Geronimo, Cal.; 
Richard C. McGregor, Palo Alto, Cal.; 
Gerrit Smith Miller, Jr., Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, Brook - 
lyn, N. Y.; John Murdoch, Roxbury, 
Mass.; Harry C. Oberholser, Washington, 
D. C.; Wilfred Hudson Osgood, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Charles J. Pennock, Ken- 
nett Square, Pa.; Edward A. Preble, 
Washington, D. C.; William W. Price, 
Alta, Cal.; Dr. William L. Ralph, 
Washington, D. C.; Samuel N. Rhoads, 
Audubon, N. J.; Dr. William C. Rives, 
Washington, D. C.; Capt. Wirt Robin- 
son, U. S. A., West Point, N. Y.; Jewell 
D. Sornborger, Cambridge, Mass.; Frank 
Stephens, San Diego, Cal.; Abbott H. 
Thayer, Scarborough, N. Y.; Ernest 
Thompson Seton, New York city; W. E. 
Clyde Todd, Beaver, Pa.; Bradford Tor- 
rey, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Charles H. 
Townsend, Washington, D.C.; Dr. Spen- 
cer Trotter, Swarthmore, Pa.; Mrs. Mabel 
Osgood Wright, Fairfield, Conn. Eighty- 
theee Associates were elected. 


Program of the Nineteenth Congress of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union 


A list of the papers presented before the 
Nineteenth Congress of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union is appended. The reports 
of the committee on bird protection and of 
the expenditure of the Thayer Fund, the 
number and excellence of the lantern slides 
exhibited, particularly those shown by 
Mr. Job, were among the features of the 
program. 

The Present Outlook for Stability in Nomen- 
clature. J. A. Allen. (15 min.) 
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The Plumages of the American Goldfinch 
(Spinus tristis). Jonathan Dwight, Jr. 
(20 min. ) 

Routes of Bird Migration across the Gulf 
of Mexico. W. W. Cooke. 

On Methods in Museum Bird Exhibits. 
Frank M. Chapman. (15 min.) 

Ornithological Notes from Northern New 
Hampshire. John N. Clark. (20 min.) 

Some Impressions of Texas Birds. Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes and H. C. Oberholser. 
(50 min.) 

The White-winged Crossbill in Captivity. 
James H. Hill. (10 min.) 

The American and European Herring 
Gulls. J. A. Allen. (10 min.) 

Auduboniana. Ruthven Deane. (15 min.) 

The Molts and Plumages of the North 
American Ducks (Anatida). Jonathan 
Dwight, Jr. (30 min.) 

Seven New Birds from the United States. 
E. A. Mearns. (20 min.) 

A Naturalist in Yucatan. Illustrated by 
lantern slides. E.W. Nelson. (45 min.) 

Photography in North Dakota Bird Colo- 
nies, et cetera. Illustrated by lantern 
slides. Herbert K. Job. (45 min.) 

A Reconnaissance in Manitoba and the 
Northwest. " Illustrated by lantern slides. 
Frank M. Chapman. (45 min.) 

Are Hummingbirds Cypseloid or Caprimul- 
goid? Hubert Lyman Clark. (5 min.) 
List of Birds of Wequetonsing, Mich. Otto 

Widmann. (10 min.) 

Notes on the Ornithological Observations of 
Peter Kalm. Spencer Trotter. (15 min.) 

Report of the Committee of the Protection 
of North American Birds. Witmer Stone. 
(15 min.) 

Results Obtained Under the Thayer Fund. 
William Dutcher. (20 min.) 

National Bird Protection —Its Opportuni- 
ties and Limitations. T. S. Palmer. 
(25 min.) 

Gulls of the Maine Coast, and Miscella- 
neous Notes. Illustrated by lantern slides. 
Wm. Dutcher and Wm. L. Baily. 
(60 min.) 

Some Results of Bird Protection. Illustrated 
by lantern slides. Frank M. Chapman. 
(15 min.) 


Book News 


Birps OF PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY AND VI- 
CINITY. By WILLIAM ARTHUR BABsoN. 
Bull. Bird Club Princeton University. 
Vol. I, No. I. Sept., rg0r. 8vo. 82 
pages. Price, paper, $1; cloth, $1.25. 
This list is based mainly on the author’s 

observations from 1897-1900, while a stu- 

dent at Princeton University, and on the 
notes of W. E. D. Scott and A. H. Phillips, 
both well known for their ornithological 

work about Princeton. It enumerates 230 

species, which are classified according to the 

manner of their occurrence as follows: Per- 
manent Residents, 34; Summer Residents, 

70; Summer Visitants, 7; Winter Residents, 

15; Winter Visitants, 16; Regular Tran- 

sients, 65; Irregular, 17; Accidental Visit- 

ants, 12. 

The annotations abound in interesting 
records, and include what is highly desir- 
able, but too often omitted from local lists, 
definite migration and nesting dates. These 
make the list of practical value to all work- 
ing ornithologists in the eastern United 
States. 

The strong Carolinian element in the 
Princeton avifauna is attested by the regular 
occurrence of the Turkey Buzzard, Barn Owl, 
Acadian Flycatcher, Fish Crow, Cardinal, 
Tufted Titmouse, Carolina Chickadee, and 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, and it is therefore 
somewhat surprising to learn that other 
Carolinian birds (e.g., Kentucky Warbler 
and Hooded Warbler) which are common 
in the lower Hudson Valley as far north, at 
least, as Sing Sing, are exceedingly rare 
and not known to breed at Princeton. Pos- 
sibly local conditions may account for the 
absence of these birds from a point well 
within their range, and the case illustrates 
very clearly the need of a large number of 
observations from even a limited area in 
determining exactly the distribution of birds. 

The list is well printed, and the Princeton 
Bird Club is to be congratulated on the at- 
tractiveness and worth of this its first publi- 
cation, which at once takes its place among 
standard faunal literature. —F. M. C. 


and Reviews 


Tue RELATION OF SPARROWS TO AGRICUL- 
TURE. By Sytvester D. Jupp. Bull. 
No, 15, Division of Biological Survey, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 98 pages, 
4 plates, 19 text cuts. 

This bulletin presents not only the known 
facts in regard to the food habits of Spar- 
rows, but may also be taken as an admirable 
illustration of the most advanced methods of 
research in economic ornithology, in which 
a study of the bird’s food in nature is quite 
as important as the examination of its 
stomach contents in the laboratory. As 
Dr. Judd well says: “ Although the exami- 
nation of a bird’s stomach shows just what 
the bird has eaten, yet if this alone be de- 
pended upon, information is still wanting as 
to what has been refused or what preferences 
exist, since the different elements of the food 
supply in the locality where the stomach was 
collected are not taken into account. If, 
however, this lacking information be ob- 
tained by means of field observation, and 
used in connection with stomach examina- 
tion, the examiner will be able to make his 
analysis with the fullest degree of accuracy. 

The economic value of Sparrows lies 
chiefly in their destructiveness to weed seeds. 
Dr. Judd remarks: “In a garden, within 
two months, they will sometimes destroy 90 
per cent of such weeds as pigeon-grass and 
ragweed. . Weed seed forms more than 
half of their food for the entire year, and 
during the colder half of the year it consti- 
tutes about four-fifths of the food of many 
species.” This statement is supported by 
the statistics of stomach examination and 
field study, and our belief in the importance 
of Sparrows to our agricultural interests is 
thus placed on sound scientific basis.— 
v. oS. S. 


CALIFORNIA WATER BirRpDs.—No. V. 
Viciniry OF MoNnTEREY IN May AND 
Earty June. By Leverett M. Loomis. 
Proc. Calif. Acad. Sciences, Third Series, 
II, No. 5, Dec. 24, 1900. Pages 349-363. 
Mr. Loomis here gives us his fifth paper 

on the migration of California water-birds. 
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As before, his treatment is both objective 
and subjective, his notes on the birds 
observed being accompanied by a discussion 
of ‘ Bird Waves,’ ‘ Pauses in Migration,’ 
‘Retrograde Migration,’ ‘Overflow from 
Southern Breeding Grounds,’ ‘Cause of 
Return Migration.’ 

We have before commented on Mr. 
Loomis’ theories in regard to the under- 
lying causes of migration* and will here 
only add that as the expressions of an 
ornithologist of wide field experience his 
views are worthy of consideration by all 
students of migration.—F. M. C. 


A List oF THE Lanp Birps oF SANTA Cruz 
County, CALIFORNIA. By RicHarD Mc- 
Grecor. Pacific Coast Avifauna No. 2. 
Cooper Ornithological Club, Santa Clara, 
Calif. May 15, r901. Royal 8vo. 22 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 

This list includes all the previously pub- 
lished information in regard to the manner 
of occurrence of the birds of the region 
treated and as well as some additional 
material, and while the author trusts that it 
is “a fairly complete list of the land birds of 
Santa Cruz county,” of which 139 species 
and subspecies are included, he hopes that 
it may “form a foundation for a future and 
more complete exposition of the Santa Cruz 
avifauna.” Apparently much remains to be 
learned of the times of migration and nest- 
ing of Santa Cruz birds, and the list, there- 
fore, of this kind, lacks that definiteness so 
desirable in publications. It, however, is 
of evident value in determining the complex 
faunal characteristics of the region, which 
are well outlined in an introduction by 
Walter K. Fisher.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—‘ An Ornithological Mystery’ 
from the pen of Wm. Brewster, opens the 
October number. Occasionally since 1889, 
a bird voice, for a season, has haunted 
certain marshes of eastern Massachusetts 
and mocked all efforts of Mr. Brewster and 
Mr. Faxon to run to earth the owner;— 
vox et preterea nihil. His notes have 
brought upon him the suggestive name of 


*BiRD-LORE II, 1900, 92. 
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‘Kicker,’ but evidently he does not court 
the publicity that other ‘kickers’ seek. 
Several lists follow: ‘A Preliminary List of 
the Summer Birds of Mt. Mansfield, Ver- 
mont,’ by A. H. Howell; ‘On a Collection 
of Birds made * * * at * * * Chiriqui,’ 
by O. Bangs, several of them new, and ‘A 
List of Hawaiian Birds * * *.’ Will some- 
body instance a case where a preliminary 
list was ever followed by a final one from 
the same author, and is there no escape from 
the tiresome, initial ‘On’ that still mars so 
many titles? A. C. Bent describes the 
‘Nesting Habits of the Anatidae of North 
Dakota,’ illustrating his paper with several 
good half-tones, and J. A. Farley presents 
a study of the Alder Flycatcher in eastern 
Massachusetts; F. J. Birtwell throws light 
on ‘The Nesting Habits of the Evening 
Grosbeak,’ having discovered and photo- 
graphed in New Mexico two nests of this 
species. ‘A New Classification of Birds,’ 
based on pterylosis, is attempted by H. L. 
Clark. Considering how imperfect is the 
present knowledge of the pterylosis of even 
the most familiar species, the attempt is 
somewhat ambitious, although a step for- 
ward in a direction now much neglected. 
Various notes’ and reviews complete the 
number. The statement by Mrs. Bates 
under ‘ Maine Bird Notes,’ that she heard 
Martins at night should be corroborated, 
for it is easy to be mistaken in the calls 
that come from the overhead armies of 
migrants that move as a whole so silently 
and so swiftly to other climes.—J. D., Jr. 


Tue Conpor.—‘ The Condor’ for Sep- 
tember and October contains as usual nu- 
merous field observations made by members 
of the Cooper Ornithological Club. Bar- 
low contributes an interesting account of 
the Mountain Chickadee, and Cohen re- 
counts his experience with Barn Owls in 
captivity. Under the title of ‘Summer Ob- 
servations in the Sierras,’ Daggett mentions 
the more conspicuous birds observed during 
a trip from Pasadena, California, by way of 
Fort Tejon and Visalia, to the North Fork 
of the Kaweah, King’s River Cafion and 
Kearsarge Pass near Mt. Brewer. The 
paper shows very clearly the great diversity 
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of bird life found in passing from the hot 
plains of southern California to the alpine 
conditions of the High Sierra at an altitude 
of 11,000 feet. The nesting habits of the 
Desert Sparrow Hawk are described by 
Rising, and those of the Western Yellow- 
throat by Leland. An annotated list of 168 
species of birds found at Paicines, Califor- 
nia, is given by J. and J. W. Mailliard, 
and short notes on the occurrence and hab- 
its of interesting species observed in various 
parts of the state are published by other 
contributors. The Cooper Club now has 
160 members—probably a larger list of ac- 
tive workers than is enrolled in any other 
state. The combined labors of so many 
observers should result in a considerable 
addition to our knowledge of California 
birds in the near future.—T. S. P. 


Book News 


The Audubon Calendar for 1902, just 
issued by the Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety, a miniature cut of one page of which 
is here reproduced, contains admirably col- 
ored life-sized figures of the Snowflake, 
Fox Sparrow, Baltimore Oriole, Wood 
Thrush, Meadowlark, and male and female 


4 
Red Crossbills, with descriptive text from 
Minot’s ‘ Land-Birds and Game-Birds of 
New England.’ It may be procured of 
Miss Harriet E. Ricuarps, Secretary, 
care Boston Society of Natural History, 
Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents. 


Bird - Lore 


In ‘Science’ for Oct. 4, 1901, Mr. W. E. 
D. Scott makes an important contribution 
to the subject of the heredity of song in 
birds in an interesting account of his study 
of several Baltimore Orioles. He shows 
that two birds of this species “isolated from 
their own kind and from all birds, but with 
a strong inherited tendency to sing,” origi- 
nated a song of their own quite unlike the 
normal Baltimore Oriole’s song; and, fur- 
ther, that four more Baltimore Orioles “ iso- 
lated from wild representatives of their own 
kind, and associated with the two who had 
invented the new song, learned it from them 
and never sang in any other way.” 


The bird photographer who palms off 
pictures of mounted birds placed amid nat- 
ural surroundings as “photographs from 
life” still thrives and, to our surprise, occa- 
sionally succeeds in disposing of his wares 
to the editors of ornithological journals. 


‘By the Wayside,’ the bright little 
monthly published by the Wisconsin and 
Illinois Audubon Societies at 635 State 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin, at the small 
subscription price of twenty cents per an- 
num, reflects the activity of these societies 
in educational matters and should receive 
the support of every one interested in this, 
the most important phase of Audubon work. 


That a book on nature would outsell the 
most popular novel of the season, would cer- 
tainly not have been predicted by the most 
sanguine nature-lover, and still we find the 
publishers of Mr. Seton- Thompson’s ‘Lives 
of the Hunted’ announcing the seventieth 
thousand copy of this work within the first 
month after its publication. 

We may add, that while the author of 
this book has recently resumed his legal 
name of Seton, he will continue to use 
Seton-Thompson as a pen name. 


Birp-Lore has pleasure in stating that 
the reviews of ornithological magazines, 
which have been so interesting a feature of 
the volume just closing, will be continued 
in 1902, Dr. Dwight reviewing ‘The Auk,’ 
Dr. Fisher, ‘The Osprey’ and ‘Wilson 


Bulletin,’ and Dr. Palmer, ‘The Condor.’ 
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Bird- Lore’ s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand. 


No small part of the pleasure found in 
the management of Birp-Lore comes 
through the large number of letters received 
from the magazine’s readers. Many of 
the letters are written solely to express 
their writers’ approval of Birp-Lore, and 
they are very welcome. Others contain 
requests for information or advice, and, 
indicating an active interest in bird study, 
are equally welcome. It is always a priv- 
ilege to render assistance where it is de- 
sired. Greatly to our regret, however, the 
margin of time left from days fully occupied 
with professional duties is far too small to 
enable us to answer promptly and ade- 
quately the communications of our corre- 
spondents, and we, therefore, beg their kind 
indulgence when our replies to their queries 
seem unexcusably brief. We sincerely wish 
it were possible to give each letter the 
attention it deserves. 


1901 


THE past year has witnessed a continuance 
of the steadily increasing interest in the 
study of birds and, as heretofore, we may 
mention briefly the more important published 
results of the year’s work relating to Ameri- 
can birds. 


Among scientific and technical publica- 
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tions of first importance is the first of the 
eight volumes of Mr. Ridgway’s great work 
on the birds of North America north of the 
Isthmus of Panama. This volume treats of 
the Finches and will be reviewed in a sub- 
sequent issue of Birp-Lore. The third 
volume of Bowlder Sharpe’s ‘ Hand List of 
the Birds of the World’ will be of service 
to working ornithologists of all countries; 
and of especial interest to American students 
is the Tenth Supplement of the A. O. U. 
Check List, with its welcome antidote for 
the disease of feather splitting, from which 
American ornithology has suffered of late. 
Dr. R. M. Strong’s ‘ Quantitative Study of 
Variation’ might also be administered in 
large doses with the hope that due consider- 
ation of his careful discriminative methods 
would save the pages of our scientific publi- 
cations from much undigested material. 


In the line of original investigation 
Hubert Lyman Clark’s Studies in Pterylo- 
graphy and Dr. J. Dwight’s continued work 
on the molt of birds should be noticed, and 
although of a very different nature, Profes- 
sor Herrick’s ‘Home Life of Birds’ with its 
close observations of the life of the nest, 
should be here included. 

A feature of the year’s publications is the 
number and excellence of local bird lists 
which has appeared, not based on a few 
months’ observation, but adequately repre- 
senting the character of the bird-life of the 
region of which they treat. Among them 
we may note Babson’s ‘ Birds of Princeton,’ 
Eaton’s ‘ Birds of Western New York,’ Em- 
body’s ‘ Birds of Madison County, N. Y.,’ 
Morris’ ‘ Birds of Springfield, Mass.,’ Howe 
and Allen’s ‘ Birds of Massachusetts,’ Mc- 
Gregor’s ‘Birds of Santa Cruz County, 
Calif.,’ and Grinnell’s ‘ Birds of the Kotze- 
bue Sound Region,’ the latter containing 
much new information. 


Economic ornithology is represented by 
Judd’s ‘Sparrows in Relation to Agricul- 
ture’ and for the teacher and general reader 
there are Mrs. Eckstorm’s ‘The Bird Book’ 
and ‘The Woodpeckers,’ Mrs. Miller’s 
‘Second Book of Birds,’ Babcock’s Bird- 
Day and How to Prepare for It,’ Torrey’s 
‘ Everyday Birds,’ Hoffmann’s ‘ Bird Por- 
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traits,’ Pearson’s ‘ Stories from Bird-Life,’ 
and a new cheap colored edition of ‘ Bird- 
Life.’ 


Unexampled activity has been shown by 
the Protection Committee of the A. O. U. 
and by the Audubon Societies in securing 
desirable legislation for the better protection 
of birds, new laws being passed, or old laws 
amended, in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Wisconsin and Wyoming. Mr. 
Dutcher, in expending the Thayer Fund, 
has extended the field covered by wardens 
and it may be said with certainty that at no 
time since they were first subjected to the 
attack of millinery collectors, have the birds 
of our coast been so well protected. 


Four new Audubon Societies have been 
organized, bringing the total number up 
to twenty-five, and the influence of these 
societies is constantly increasing, as, through 
the use of circulating lectures, libraries and 
other means, they become important factors 
in educating the people to realize the beauty 
and value of bird-life. 


In the schools bird study continues to 
claim increasing attention and all along the 
line, therefore, where one be systematist, 
ecologist, economist, protectionist, or educa- 
tor, there is every reason to be more than sat- 
isfied with the year’s progress and promise. 


Bird-Lore for 1902 


The following outline of Birp-Lore’s 
plans for the coming year is submitted as 
an evidence of our continued desire not only 
to interest and instruct students of birds, 
but to arouse in them a desire for original 
investigation by suggesting lines of work 
and by keeping them in touch with the re- 
sults of the work of others. 


In the death of Elliott Coues ornithology 
lost a leader whose place will never be filled 
but the story of whose achievements will 
ever prove a stimulus to all earnest work- 


ers. In the next number of Birp-Lore D. 
G. Elliot and Capt. C. A. Curtis, the first 
a life-long friend, the second a messmate 
of Dr. Coues at Fort Whipple, Arizona, 
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his first post in the west, will write of their 
recollections of Dr. Coues at the time when, 
as a young man of twenty-one, he entered 
the army, and their accounts will be accom- 
panied by a before unpublished photograph 
of Dr. Coues taken at this period and by 
extracts from the journal of his western trip. 


The general reader will also be interested 
in Richard Kearton’s ‘The English Spar- 
row in England;’ F. A. Lucas’ ‘Weapons 
of Birds,’ Fannie Hardy Eckstorm’s ‘ In the 
Maine Woods,’ and William Brewster’s 
‘ Bird Voices of New England Swamps and 
Marshes.’ 


The last named paper will be of practi- 
cal value to field students, to whom Dr. J. 
Dwight’s ‘The Molt of Birds,’ Ernest 
Seton-Thompson’s ‘The Art of Journal 
Keeping,’ and a series of papers on the 
families of Passerine birds will appeal. 


Students will also be helped, it is hoped, 
by a series of papers on ‘ Bird Clubs in 
America,’ telling of their organization and 
methods with the object of encouraging the 
formation of similar societies elsewhere. 
F. H. Allen will write of the Nuttall Club 
in the next issue of Birp-Lore, and his 
article will be followed by papers on the 
Delaware Valley Club by S. N. Rhoads, 
‘ The Princeton Club,’ by W. E. D. Scott, 
‘The Spencer F. Baird Club,’ by Mrs. 
Julia Stockton Robins, and these by others 
to be announced later. 


The bird photographer will find that 
Francis H. Herrick’s ‘The Chebec’s First 
Brood ’ contains practical suggestions on the 
study of nest-life from a tent, while A. Rad- 
clyffe Dugmore will describe his method of 
becoming intimately acquainted with wild 
birds, and there will be some truly remark- 
able moonlight pictures of roosting Crows 
by C. D. Kellogg. 

In concluding this outline, we may add 
that Birp-Lore is offered at least ten times 
as much material as it can publish. Many 
desirable contributions are rejected solely 
for lack of space, and we sincerely hope that 
circumstances over which our subscribers 
have control will so adjust themselves that 
1902 will witness a further increase in the 
magazine’s size. 


Tre Audubon Societies 


“You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird’s song.” 


Edited by Mrs. MABEL OsGoop WriGuT (President of the Audubon Society of the State of 
Connecticut), Fairfield, Conn., to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 
and other Bird Protective Societies should be addressed. Reports, etc., designed for this department 
should be sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


DIRECTORY OF STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
With names and addresses of their Secretaries 


Miss Harriet E, RICHARDS, care Boston Society of Natural History, Boston. 
Rhode Island............. bisdbddepeabanetateet Mrs. H. T. GRANT, JR., 187 Bowen street, Providence. 


Connecticut 


Mrs. WILLIAM Brown GLOVER, Fairfield. 


SY Sc nkckcccencosnacs Miss Emma H. Lockwoop, 243 West Seventy-fifth street, New York City. 
Miss ANNA HAVILAND, 53 Sandford ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

Mrs. Epwarp Rosins, 114 South Twenty-first street, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Wo. S. HILLEs, Delamore Place, Wilmington. 

.... Miss ANNE WESTON WHITNEY, 715 St. Paul street, Baltimore. 


District of Columbia 
Virginia 
South Carolina 


Mrs. JoHN DEWHURST PATTEN, 3033 P street, Washington. 


Mrs. FREDERICK E, Town, Glencarlyn. 
Miss S. A. SmyTH, Legare street, Charleston. 
Mrs. I. VANDERPOOL, Maitland. 


Mrs. D. Z. MCCLELLAND, 5265 Eastern ave., Cincinnati. 


Concerning the Conference 


The Audubon Conferences up to date 
may be compared to peach trees, which, 
though they may be of vigorous constitution 
and full of promise, do not give fruit for 
several years after their planting. 

The second conference, held on the morn- 
ing of the 14th of November, was well at- 
tended, and the luncheon which followed 
gave the delegates an opportunity'for an 
hour of charming social intercourse with the 
leading lights of ornithology, but the main 
end of the meeting, the discussion of meth- 
ods and the interchange of experiences, was 
not attained, the single session having been 
absorbed in discussing the technicalities of 
the organization of a National or Advisory 
Committee of the Audubon Societies. 

Not that there was needless discussion 
upon this subject, for every link tending to 


W. W. Woo -en, Indianapolis. 


Miss MARY DRUMMOND, 208 West street, Wheaton. 


Mrs. N. R. Davis, Cheyenne. 
INGRAM CROCKETT, Henderson. 
Mrs. C. C. Conner, Ripley. 
Mrs. GreorGE S. Gay, Redlands. 


bind the state societies must be most de- 
liberately forged and tested, simply the 
annual conference of bodies of the import- 
ance to which the Audubon Societies have 
grown cannot be scrambled over in a couple 
of hours, with the warning “lack of time” 
staring would-be questioners in the face. 
Two sessions, with the time systematically 
allotted, might produce the desired results, — 
the single session was merely an aggravation. 
Dr. Palmer alluded to the educational side 
of bird protection, and could an experience 
meeting on these lines have followed, it 
would have been both interesting and in- 


structive. As it was, not so much was 


learned of the workings of any one society 
as can be found any month in the columns 
of Birp-Lore. 

In this connection the editor would like to 
emphasize the fact that, with proper codper- 
ation, the Audubon Department of this 
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magazine may easily become of more value 
to the work than any National Committee or 
Advisory Council can hope to be, and for 
two reasons: 

1. Questions and answers put upon paper 
are not forgotten as they may be in the heat 
of debate. 

2. In a country of the size of ours it is 
easier to travel on paper than in person. 

If, during the coming year, not only the 
secretaries but any member of the executive 
committees of the societies will write freely 
of their needs and experiences to this de- 
partment, always remembering to send their 
communications during the months of De- 
cember, February, April, June, August or 
October, so that the material could be prop- 
erly digested for the next issue, great results 
can be obtained. 

This material need not be in the form of 
set reports for actual publication, but in 
letters or tabulated lists of questions and a 
dozen other ways which will tell of needs 
and stimulate the interchange of ideas. 

The Societies contributing their reports, 
or, in fact, any news to Birp-Lorg, are in 
the minority, some will not even answer if 
asked a direct question by mail. If this is 
the case how much better will an Advisory 
Committee fare? 

Wake up, fellow workers; say your say 
all in good time and season, keeping it well 
in mind that it takes time to print an illus- 
trated magazine and that all material must 
be had thirty days before the publishing of 
each issue. 

Many of our secretaries keep in touch by 
private correspondence, but the same infor- 
mation made public reaches far and wide. 
Only by such intercourse as this can the 
general trend of the Societies be gauged and 
the vital topics stimulated to fruiting, so that 
the next convention may be something be- 
sides preliminary leaves.—M. O. W. 


Results of the Conference 


At the first Audubon Conference, held 
in Cambridge, Mass., in November, 1900, 
it was moved that a committee be appointed, 
to report at the next Conference, on the 
desirability of some form of codperation 
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between the various Societies when, for 
any reason, it seemed desirable for them 
to join hands in promoting the cause of 
bird protection. The report of this com- 
mittee as amended and unanimously adopted 
at the second conference is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE AUDUBON CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE 


1. That the several societies retain their 
individuality, that is, that they be not 
merged into a national organization. 

2. But in view of the increased efficiency 
that would always result from some form 
of union, which would admit of concerted 
action, it is recommended that 

3. The several societies shall each ap- 
point one member of a committee to be 
known as the National Committee of the 
Audubon Societies of America. 

4. That the members of this committee 
may be empowered to represent the societies 
whenever concerted action on the part of 
the societies be deemed by the Committee 
expedient. 

5. That an Annual Conference of the 
Societies be held, and that this Committee 
be authorized to arrange for the time and 
place of the Conference. 

6. That this Committee draft its own 
rules and regulations. 

(Signed) H. C. Bumpus, 
Frank M. CHAPMAN, 
RALPH HOFFMANN. 


A list of the delegates present, with the 
societies they represented, is appended: 

Vermont, Elizabeth B. Davenport, Anna 
B. Phelps; Massachusetts, William Brews- 
ter, Harriet E. Richards, Reginald C. Rob- 
bins; Rhode Island, H. C. Bumpus, Annie 
M. Grant; Connecticut, Mabel Osgood 
Wright, Helen W. Glover, Delia T. Au- 
dubon Tyler, Katharine A. Wilcox, Dora 
R. Wheeler, Grace R. Moody, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Smith, Willard G. Van Name; New 
York, Emma H. Lockwood, Lilian G. 
Cook, Olive Thorne Miller, May Riley 
Smith, W. T. Hornaday, William Dutcher, 
J. A. Allen, Frank M. Chapman; New 
Jersey, Julia J. Noll, D. W. Miller; Penn- 
sylvania, Julia Stockton Robins, E. L. 


The Audubon Societies 


Tweedy, Witmer Stone, W. L. Baily; 
Maryland, Anne Weston Whitney ; District 
of Columbia, H. C. Oberholser, T. S. 
Palmer; Florida, Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs, 
W. Wilson - Barker ; Illinois, Ruthven 
Deane. 

Mr. Frank M. Chapman was chosen as 
chairman, Mrs. H. T. Grant, as secretary. 
The details of the formation of the National 
Committee were left in the hands of the 
secretary. 


Reports of Societies 


NEW SOCIETIES 


We take great pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to the three new societies added to the 
list in this issue. 

The Audubon Society of Glencarlyn, 
Virginia, was organized on June 3, 1901, 
with John B. Henderson, Jr., as president 
and Mrs. Frederick E. Town as secretary ; 
the Society of the state of Missouri was 
organized on June 14, with Wm. J. Blakely 
as president and August Reese as secretary, 
and was duly incorporated on August 14, 
while the Society of the state of Vermont 
followed on September 2, with Mrs. Wm. 
C. Horton, of Brattleboro, as president and 
Mrs. Fletcher K. Barrows and Miss Emma 
Gregg as secretaries. 

The Missouri Society has issued a concise 
pamphlet of twenty pages giving its list of 
officers, by-laws, articles of incorporation 
and a presentation of facts and motives, that 
is well worthy of imitation by other socie- 
ties, so satisfactorily does it answer the 
questions asked of societies concerning their 
scope and practical workings. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY 


The Junior Prize Committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Audubon Society set a difficult 
task for the children when they offered 
prizes for the best original drawing of a 
Bobolink in full summer plumage, “ draw- 
ings to be made from stuffed birds or life.” 
All over the state the children were early 
on the lookout for Bobolinks, but as the 
bird is rather locally distributed many had 
to report that they “had never seen a Bobo- 
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link and could not find one in their mead- 
ows.” Others were far distant from any 
museum possessing the coveted bird, so of 
necessity some of the would-be competitors 
were debarred from the contest. Twelve 
drawings were received, in some cases ac- 
companied by charming little letters telling 
the story of the drawing. The committee 
finally awarded the prizes as follows: The 
first, twenty dollars, to Doris A. Hatfield, of 
Canton Junction; second, fifteen dollars, to 
Howard M. Turner, of Cambridge; third, 
ten dollars, to William H. Foster, of An- 
dover; fourth, five dollars, to Abby Christ- 
enson, of Brookline. 

In the early summer the Society sent out 
copies of a “List of Massachusetts Birds,” 
requesting their return with the names 
checked of the birds the observer had seen 
during the year. It is not time for returns, 
but quite an interest is reported in the lists ; 
additional copies for use, beginning any 
time, may be had of the secretary. 

The calendar for 1902, with six new 
original drawings in color and descriptive 
text, is for sale at the bookstores and by the 
secretary. Price 50 cents. 

A “List of Bird Books” is ready for free 
distribution. - 

A second traveling lecture with lantern 
slides is in preparation, also, a number of 
traveling libraries; the latter will prob- 
ably be circulated by the Woman’s Educa- 
tional Association and loaned to schools and 
libraries on request. 

The Society has recently presented to the 
Library Art Club two sets of the Audubon 
Bird Charts and the Bird Plates for circula- 
tion by the Club. 

The sale of the charts is very good and 
the Society is growing. There are now 4,151 
members, but it is still the fashion to wear 
feathers, and violators of the bird laws still 
tread the forest path. 

Harriet E. RIcHArps, Secretary. 


AUDUBON SOCIETY OF GLENCARLYN, 
VIRGINIA 
The Audubon Society of Glencarlyn, 
Virginia, which has the honor to be the 
pioneer Society of the state, was organized 
June 3, 1901, with the following officers: 
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President, Mr. John B. Henderson, Jr., 
Washington, D. C.; secretary, Mrs. Fred- 
erick E. Town, Glencarlyn, Virginia. 

At a subsequent meeting the following 
honorary vice-presidents were elected: 

Gen. S. S. Burdett, Glencarlyn, Vir- 
ginia; Maj. Wm. M. King, Glencarlyn, 
Virginia; Mr. Paul Bartsch, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. T. S. Palmer, Washington, 
D. C. 

Also, an executive committee was formed 
consisting of Mr. Wm. C. Pennwitt, Chair- 
man, Dr. Wm. M. Backus, Mr. Charles 
H. Lane, Miss Mary L. King, Mrs. James 
Plant and Miss E. V. Pennwitt, all of 
Glencarlyn, Virginia. Miss Pennwitt was 
appointed librarian. 

In addition a committee has been ap- 
pointed to investigate the present status of 
the laws of Virginia relating to the protec- 
tion of birds. 

The Glencarlyn Society may be said to 
be the outgrowth of a meeting of the Wash- 
ington Society, held in the village by invi- 
tation of the citizens, and is indebted to the 
parent Society for a number of valuable do- 
nations to its library. 

The new Society, it is hoped, will be a 
thriving one, as the members are most en- 
thusiastic, and the environment of the vil- 
lage very favorable to bird-life. 

One field meeting was held under the 
leadership of Mr. Bartsch. 

Jutiet B. G. Town, Secretary. 


Florida Audubon Society 


Owing to the fact that many of the officers 
and members of the Executive Committee of 
the Florida Audubon Society are winter 
residents of the state, meetings are not held 
during the summer months, but the secre- 
tary takes charge of the business in corre- 
spondence with members of the Executive 
Committee at the north. In Orange county 
the School Committee have agreed that once 
a week during the school term half-hour 
bird-talks shall be given in the schools, 
the Audubon Society giving one hundred 
“Hints to Bird Study,” published by the 
Massachusetts Society as a text-book for 
teachers. They also have Bulletin 54, sent 
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by Dr. Palmer, while the Superintendent of 
Schools is to aid us by giving talks on birds. 
A bird chart of distinctly southern birds 
would be of the greatest help and inspire 
interest in the children. The American Or- 
nithologists’ Union sent us two hundred 
printed posters of the laws of rgor for bird 
protection; many of these were posted in the 
various towns near Maitland, while some 
were sent to Audubon members at West 
Palm Beach. Many more will be distributed 
by our various officers throughout the state 
early in December, before the tide of travel 
begins. A parcel was sent to the west 
coast this autumn, for in spite of all warnings 
in September the rookery at Bird Key was 
destroyed. Two hundred posters have been 
sent to the Superintendents of the South- 
ern Express Company, who have been in- 
structed by President O’Brien to have them 
in the most conspicuous places in the express 
offices. 

The Society, since its organization in 1900, 
has been dependent for all its leaflets on the 
New York Society, but I take mach pleas- 
ure in reporting that in December the 
Florida Audubon Society will send out 
seven leaflets of its own, the manuscripts 
being generously contributed by members 
of the Society, the printing of the first edi- 
tion being a gift from a member. We have 
in these a letter to members of the Audubon 
Society by our beloved president, the late 
Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, Bishop of Min- 
nesota; a letter to the boys and girls of 
the Audubon Society, by Mrs. Whipple; 
Florida Birds Worth their Weight in Gold, 
by Mr. Kirk Munroe, our honorary vice- 
president; A Sudden Friendship, by Mrs. 
Annie Trumbull Slosson, a vice-president; 
reprinted from Birp-Lore by permission of 
Mrs. Slosson and Mr. Chapman; The 
Rights of the Man Versus the Bird, by 
Miss Rose E. Cleveland, also a vice-presi- 
dent of the Society; John James Audubon, 
by Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs, of the Executive 
Committee, and also from her a leaflet 
for little children, called Katie’s Pledge. 
We hope by these to arouse great interest 
in our work during the coming winter.— 
Mrs. KincsMitt Marrs, for Executive 
Committee. 


RECENT NATURE BOOKS 


WILD 
LIFE 
NEAR 
HOME 


A New Nature Book 


“GATHERED HALF THE GRAY HAIRS OF A DANDE- 
By LION INTO HER BEAK.” 


DALLAS LORE SHARPE Copyright, 191, by The Century Co. 


With nearly one hundred pictures in black and tints by BRUCE HORs- 
FALL. A book that gives to lovers of nature keen delight. The charming 
way in which Mr. Sharpe has described the habits and haunts of birds, the 
humor and pathos employed in setting forth their almost human peculiarities, 
render the book intensely interesting. It is not the dry jottings of a nat- 
uralist’s observations, but the expression of one who has sympathy, fancy, 
scholarship, humor, and the gift of style. The illustrations are sympathetic, 
and uniting with the text, the two present a most living picture of that life 
which is lived out-of-doors. 


8vo. Cloth. 350 pages. $2.00, net. (By mail, $2.18) 


MY WINTER GARDEN 


By MAURICE THOMPSON 


Author of “ Alice of Old Vincennes” 


“For persons who are interested in outdoor life, and who love nature as well as books, 
we recommend this beautifully printed and illustrated volume.”— The Independent. 


“A Nature-Lover Under Southern Skies” is the suggestive sub-title to this de- 
lightful volume. Mr. Thompson used to spend his winters on the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico; an intelligent observer of birds and bees and trees and flowers, he wrote most 
enthusiastically of the fauna and flora and of his earthly paradise. A glimpse of the 
author’s winter garden is given in the colored frontispiece. “One of those rarely 
delightful volumes which only a mind in sympathy at once with nature and with the 
best and highest in literature can produce.”—Commercial Advertiser, New York. 


Colored frontispiece. 12mo. 300 pages. $1.50 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, NEW YORK 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


ABC Book of Birds 


FOR CHILDREN LARGE OR SMALL 


By MARY CATHERINE JUDD 


With nonsense rhymes for little ones and prosy sense for older ones 


26 colored plates. Price, $1.00. 


ISS JUDD, in this, has prepared a book that will be a delight to every child 

M and will be intensely interesting to every adult lover of birds. Every letter 

of the alphabet is illustrated by a beautiful colored picture of a bird, whose 

name begins with that initial. A fun-provoking rhyme given with each picture for 

the children, a short prose description makes them interesting to the adult. Miss 

Judd, principal of one of the public schools in Minneapolis, is already well known 
as author of ‘‘ Classic Myths’’ and ‘‘ Wigwam Stories.” 


The Fingle Book of Birds 


By EDWARD B. CLARK 


16 colored plates. Price, soc. 


HIS book of jingling bird verse with its 16 colored plates of- beautiful and char- 
T acteristic birds will be certain to capture the children and to hold the attention 
and interest of the elders. The author is well known to bird lovers through- 

out the United States by his field sketches of bird life. Mr. Clark, in selecting the 
birds which are to illustrate his verse was careful to choose only those whose names, 
plumage and characteristics are such as to lend themselves readily to the motive of 
the verse. The lines are not jingles merely, but jingles which have a well rounded 
purpose and much of pith and point. The color scheme of the cover of The Jingle 
Book of Birds will be strikingly beautiful. The younger ones, and the older ones, 
too, for that matter, will be delighted with this book for a Christmas gift. The author 
is intimately known to the thousands of readers by the articles from his pen which 
have appeared several times a week on the editorial page of the Record-Herald for a 


long time past. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher 
203 Michigan Avenue ee CHICAGO 
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| lata hundreds of published notices 
the following fairly reflect the attitude 
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articles. 
nests. 


is in exquisite taste mechanically, and the 
attractiveness of the magazine is well sustained by ably written 

There are fine illustrations of birds and their 
A liberal education on bird life is given, and the reader 
is instructed as well as charmed.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 


“This magazine is of general high quality, not too elementary for 
teachers, nor too technical for pupils. 
made of bird photography, and the reproductions of photo- 
graphs of living birds are really remarkable. 
of such a publication is very great.”—Popular Educator, Boston. 


A special feature is 


The ethical value 


es 


AN ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


THE ORGAN OF 


The American Society for the Pre- 


vention of Cruelty to Animals 


Containing original and instructive articles of in- 
terest to all animal owners, including serial and short 
stories, 


and interesting miscellany by well-known 


writers. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


Published at the Headquarters 
of the Society 


MADISON AVENUE AND 26TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


The articles and illustrations are excellent and 
forcible in their teachings.—/ournal of Education, 
Boston. 

Our ANIMAL FRIENDs equals in beauty of ex- 
terior and valuable contents the most widely cir- 
culated periodicals of the times.—7he North 
American, Philadelphia. 


The magazine is admirably edited and illus- | 
trated, and contains matter fot general inter- | 


est.—Forest and Stream, New 

Should be read by every boy and girl in the land, 
and there are many children of larger growth that 
would derive benefit from its pages.—Spirit of 
the Times. 


As entertaining as it is instructive.—Phi/ladel- 


| phia Inquirer. 


No publication in this country so admirably 
combines exact scientific information with racy 
and refined literary matter.— Yorkshire (England) 


| Weekly Post. 


Lovers of our wild and domestic animals, young 
people especially, will find in it much that is rea 
able and instructive.—Review of Reviews. 

It is well printed and illustrated, and original in 
—- —Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 


| A= cod magazine for every home where there 
are chi 


ildren, and its truths are just as good for 
those of mature life.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


J. A. ALLEN ..THE AUK ge Pee ee 


A Quarterly Journal of Ornithology 
OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION. 


As the official organ of the Union, ‘The Auk’ is the leading ornithological publi- 
cation of this country. Each number contains about 100 pages of text, a handsomely 
colored plate, and other illustrations. The principal articles are by recognized authori- 
ties, and are of both a scientific and popular nature. The department of ‘General 
Notes ' gives brief records of new and interesting facts concerning birds, contributed 
by observers from throughout the United States and Canada. Recent ornithological 
literature is reviewed at length, and news items are commented upon by the editors. 
‘The Auk’ is thus indispensable to those who would be kept informed of the advance 
made in the study of birds, either in the museum or in the field. 


PRICE OF CURRENT VOLUME, $3. SINGLE NUMBERS, 75 CTS. 


Address WILLIAM DUTCHER, Treas., 
525 Manhattan Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Graphic Cameras 


ABSOLUTELY THE 
HIGHEST GRADE CAMERAS 
MADE 
Graphic Cameras are made in 23 dif- 


ferent styles. All sizes from 344 x4 to 
11x14. Special Cameras made to order. 


Long Focus Reversible Back Graphic. 


F. & S. Enlarging, Reducing and 
Copying Camera, with Swing front and 
Lantern Slide Attachment. Makes an 
ideal outfit for lantern-slide makers. 
Ball and Socket Clamps, and special 
Graphic Magazine Plate. ‘bing and large bulbs for use in bird 
holder. photography. 


Carries 12 glass plates. FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
ON APPLICATION 


THE FOLMER & SCHWING M’F’G CO. 
404 Broadway, NEW YORK 


‘“‘To an imaginative child a life-long inspiration.’’— CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mrs. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT’S Stories 


‘Only positive genius could weave such subtle webs of fancy, 
poelical and practical in warp and woof.’'—CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The Dream Fox Story Book 


With 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD Small 4to. Cloth. $1.50, net 


‘*Even quainter, queerer, and jollier than Mrs. Wricut’s ‘‘ Tommy - Anne,” are 
Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by Oliver 
Herford.'’—7he Oxtiook. 


‘‘Not a nature story, but a book for small children, filled with 
good, healthy nonsense.—PROVIDENCE SUNDAY JOURNAL. 


Wabeno, the Magician 


Fully illustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON Cloth. $1.50 


‘““A sequel to ‘Tommy-Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 
erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality 
a whole in which the imaginative and the instructive are combined in an artistic and 
charming manner.’’—J. £. Journal of Education. 


““A quaint story of child life with nature, interwoven with 
numerous Indian legends.—NEW YORK TIMES. 


A SEQUEL TO 


Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts 


Illustrated by ALBERT BLASHFIELD Cloth. $1.50 


‘*The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7hke Nation. 


“Tt has a value of its own that cannot fail to make it perma- 
nently popular.’’—THE EVENING POST, CHICAGO. 


Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Birdcraft,”’ “Citizen Bird,” “The Friendship of Nature,” etc., etc. 
With Illustrations from photographs by the author and J. HORACE McFARLAND 
12mo, cloth. $2.50 net 


A book about the wild flowers written from a new eg of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interestin There are over fifty full- 
page half-tone plates, and over one hundred drawings in the text. 


4@ Send for a Circular of Mrs. Wright’s Books. See also Citizen Bird, on another page. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


A NEW CHEAPER BUT UNABRIDGED EDITION 


‘*The greatest and best book ever written about birds.’’— ELLIOTT COUES 


NEW EDITION 


A Dictionary of Birds ~ s5.00 


UNABRIDGED 


BY PROF. ALFRED NEWTON 6ssistea by HANS F. Gapbovw, Ph.D. 


RICHARD LYDEKKER PROF. CHARLES S. ROY ANnb 
Author (with Sir W. H. FLOWER) of “An Intro- ROBERT W. SHUFELDT 
duction to the Study of Mammals,” etc. Author of “The Myology of the Raven,” etc. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Med. 8vo. PRICE, $5 


Far and away the best book ever written about birds. . . . the best ‘all- 
round’ book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of all 
readers ; the one which conveys the most information per y soit ems ; the one 
which is freest from misstatements of any sort.—From a long review in The Auk. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


BI R D S By A. H. Evans, M.A. 
= Clare College, Cambridge 
=> CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. IX 
EDITED BY 
S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. ann A. -E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fully ilustrated Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the Cloth, 8v0. University Lecturer on 
University Museum of Zodlogy $3.50 net the Morphology of Invertebrates 


Prefixed to each group is a brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
rarely complete, more so than any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings cielo 
specially for this work. The Scheme of Classification is of great value to the 
Student. 


Cyclopedia of 
American Horticulture 


Edited by L. H. BAILEY 
Assisted by WILHELM MILLER and many expert cultivators and botanists 


Vols. I, II and III are now ready, and Vol. IV, completing the work, is in press 
and will be published soon. 

In this great Cyclopedia will be found a complete description of all species of 
fruits, vegetables, flowers, and ornamental plants in America ; directions for the culti- 
vation of all kinds of crops, observations on marketing, etc. 

““We do not hesitate to commend this work to our readers, whether fruit-growers, gardeners, genitle- 
men of leisure, or of whatever profession, for it contains such information as it will take scores of books to 
give, and cannot fail to both interest and instruct every reader.’”"— Canadian Horticulturist. 

The price is $5, net, for each volume, and the work is sold by subscription. Cir- 
culars and full information will be supplied by the publishers on application. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR NATIVE BIRDS 


Eisveciaity suit. How to Protect Them and How to 


o 
able for use in ; Attract Them to Our Homes 
the school-room or ?¢ 

$ 

? 

¢ 

¢ 

rd 


By D. LANGE 


Instructor in Nature Study in Schools of St Paul, Minn. 


as supplementary 
work, 


P Author of “A Manual of Nature Study,” etc. $1.00. 


“The book is a unique and valuable contribution to the subjects of bird-study 
and bird-protection, and we wish for it the widest possible circulation.”,—F. M. C., in 
Bird-Lore. 


CITIZEN BIRD... deg 8 


@ Scenes from Bird-life in Plain 
English for beginners 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT COUES 


Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Cloth. Crown §vo. $1.50 net. 


‘An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic 
birds, by encouraging them to observe the living creatures rather than the inani- 
mate ‘specimen.’ More than a hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.’’—The Nation. 


“* By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.’’ 
—C. H. M., in Science 


BIRDCRAFT.... POPULAR AND HELPFUL 


Third Edition 


‘* Attractive, 

A interest- 
ing and help- 
ful,and should 
be in the li- 
brary of every 
lover of birds.’’ 


— Science 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game and Water Birds ....... 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “ Citizen Bird,” etc. 


With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Small 4to, $2.50 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


Books About Out-of-door Life 


. : | . 
Flowers and Ferns in Their | Old Time Gardens 
, 
Haunts A Book o’ the Sweet of the Year 
5 : Newly set forth by ALicE Morse Ear e, Author 
By MABEL OsGoop WRiGurT, author of “ Bird- of ‘“ Home Life in Colonial Days,” * Child Life 
craft,” “Citizen Bird,’ *“‘The Friendship of in Colonial Days,” ‘‘Stage-Coach and Tavern 
Nature,” etc., etc. With illustrations from Days,” etc. Profusely illustrated from many 
photographs by the author and J. HORACE beautiful photographs collected by the author. 
MCFARLAND. 12mo, cloth, $2.50 net. Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.50 met. Also a limited Edi- 
A book about the wild flowers written from a tion de Luxe of the above work, consisting of 
new point of view—their relation to the landscape. 350 copies on large paper with many photogra- 


The illustrations are novel and interesting. There 
are over fifty full-page half-tone plates, and over vure plates, and handsomely bound. $20.00 net. 


one hundred drawings in the text 
The Isle of the Shamrock 


r ‘ By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “ Along French 
The Feeding of Animals Byways,” “‘Among English Hedgerows,” etc. 
‘ : Illustrated from photographs by the author. 

By WHITMAN HOWARD JORDAN, Director of the Crown 8vo, $2 00 net, postage, 15 cts 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station. In this pat recent ena, to his series. Mr 
12mo (Rural Science Series), cloth, $1.25 net. Johnson depicts the rustic life of Ireland in many 
localities, from the beautiful Lakes of Killarney in 
the south to the wild crags of the Giant’s Causeway 


Farm Poultry on the north coast. 
A Popular Sketch of Domestic Fowls for the Bird Watching 


Farmer and Amateur. By GEorGE C. WATSON, By EpmunNpD SELous. 8vo cloth, $3.00. A new 
M.S., Professor of Agriculture in the Pennsyl- volume in Haddon Hall Library. Edited by the 


vania State College. t2mo (Rural Science MARQUESS OF GRANBY and Mr, GeorGE A. B- 


Series), cloth, $1.25 net DEWAR. 


SCIENCE 


A weekly Journal devoted to 


the advancement of science 


Special attention has been directed to SCIENCE by the fact that the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science at its recent meeting in New York de- 
cided to publish in the Journal the official notices and proceedings of the Association, 
and to send it free of charge to all members and fellows. The large increase in the 
circulation of the Journal will lead to still greater influence and efficiency, 

The Editors include Professors in Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Columbia, and 
other Universities, the heads of the consolidated Libraries of New York, etc. Pub- 
lished on Friday of every week. Its contributors have included during the past five 
years the leading representatives of Science in all of the important Colleges, Technical 
Schools, Observatories, Museums, Departments of the Government, etc., and the re- 
ports of every scientific meeting of importance are promptly inserted in its pages, with 
reviews of new scientific books, accounts of new instruments or apparatus of any kind, 
of new discoveries, etc. Annual subscriptions, $5 ; single copies, 15 cents. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 
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Nature Study| THE CONDOR 


A Bi-monthly Journal of Pacific Coast 


Ornithol 
A monthly magazine published eee 


under the auspices of the Man- This magazine is published by the Cooper 
h I ; f d Ornithological Club of California, and is in 
chester nstitute of Arts an every particular an up-to-date and progres- 


Sciences. Devoted to the encour- | sive bird journal. 

THE CONDOR has just completed its 
agement of the study of Nature | third volume of 200 pages and will be more 
attractive than ever for 1902. A copy of the 
60-page November-December issue, con- 
the birds, the flowers, and all the | taining 17 illustrations, will be mailed for 
25 cents in stamps. 


in her varied aspects—of the rocks, 


multitude of living things that 


craw! or swim, or walk or fly. SUBSCRIPTION $: PER YEAR 


Numbers 2, 4, 5 and 6 of Voiume I, and 
50 cents wines — Volume II complete can still be supplied. 
Send a two-cent Also the two issues of Pacific Coast 
stamp for sample copy Avifauna. 
Address all communications to 


NATURE STUDY C. BARLOW 


Editor and Business Manager 


MANCHESTER, N. H. Santa Clara, Cal. 


THE PLANT WORLD 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal of Popular Botany 
Established 1897 
The Only Non-Technical Periodical Devoted Exclusively to this Branch of Biology, 
and Dealing with all Phases of Piant Life 


Each issue of Volume IV, commencing in January, 1go1, will be enlarged by four 
additional pages, and the special features of the volume will be as follows: A depart- 
ment of notes and suggestions for teachers; articles descriptive of various groups among 
the lower plants, illustrated by full-page plates; series of articles by prominent botan- 
ists, recounting their collecting experiences in such countries as Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Alaska, etc ; discussions of important economic plants; book reviews, and general 
items The 8-page supplement, devoted to a systematic account of all known families 
of flowering plants, which has been such a valuable feature of the past volume, will be 
continued and even more freely illustrated. Many of our subscribers have voluntarily 
testified to their appreciation of The Plant World, but the words of Professor Charles E 
Bessey, of the University of Nebraska, are particularly gratifying to us, and should be 
remembered by every one who contemplates taking a botanical periodical. He says: 
*¢ The Plant World has made a place for itself, and I cannot afford to be without it."’ 

Subscription Price, $1 per year. Sample Copy Free on receipt of I-cent stamp 


SPECIAL CASH PRIZE OFFER 


To any one sending us ten or more new subscribers before March 1, 1901, we will 
allow a discount of 40 cents on each subscription Induce ten of your friends to sub- 
scribe to The Plant World, collecting one dollar from each; send us the list of names, 
with SIX DOLLARS IN CASH, and we will furnish the journal for one year to each 
person on the list You will thus make four dollars. If you can secure fifty or more 
subscribers, we will allow you 50 cents on each. Remember that the time is limited, 
and that this does not apply to renewals 


THE PLANT WORLD CO., P. O. Box 334, Washington, D. C. 


J. HORACE MCFARLAND COMPANY, MT, PLEASANT PRESS, HARRISBURG, PA 


70th Thousand Already 


HIS MOST 
IMPORTANT BOOK ‘Wild Animale By pe has sold 


/ LIVES of the HUNTED ‘| 
By ERNEST SETON - THOMPSON 


DOINGS 
BIRDS 


BEING A TRUE ACCOUNT OF THE 
OF FIVE QUADRUPEDS AND THREE 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


previous book with Mr. Seton - 
Thompson’s own inimitable draw- 
t ings, of which there are more than 


~ 


| T is more richly illustrated than any 


hundred. There are many 


“AHIS book is by far the most im- 
portant work of the famous author- 

artist since his Wild ‘‘Animals I 

have known,” fully equaling that most 
popular book in character, solidity, illus- 


tration and general worth. 


CONTENTS 


KRAG, THE KOOTENAY RAM 

A STREET TROUBADOUR, BEING THE 
ADVENTURES OF A COCK SPAR 
ROW 

JOHNNY 

rHe Mo 
LAND ROUTE 

CHINK; THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PuP 


AND THE OVER 


THE KANGAROO RAT 
TiTo THE STORY OF THE COYOTE 


two 
»» 
(* full-page drawings, and most of 
4 the type pages are ornamented roa f ' ’ ~ aha Rcameenn thee 


Duse 

Price Ae “ae 
\” with his characteristic marginal é es WHY THE CHICKADEE Goes CRAZY 

$1.75 net 5 E ONCE A YEAR 


sketches. 
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